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THE OBJECTS AND METHODS OF 
EDUCATION! 


sa ol t respons 


bility, as it is a 
ed the opportunity 


address to 


Kdueation Section of the British Asso- 


this year The whole subject of 

nm is more before the public mind 

has been for a generation at least 
1 one is tempted, therefore, to range 

whole field. I shall indeed range 
tv far. but of urs 


in individual’s 


ions are only of real value so far as 


reflect at least some experience of his 

My experience has been entirely 
education of the secondary school and 
ersity type, and with the effort, of 


to supply 
adult working men 


indeed an instance of 


ntary schools, which I suppose const 
it or the present at st, the 1 n part 
our prootk 1 ki nothing directly 
d very litt lirectly But I see two 


J 
js 


the most 


nportant part of English 


+ } 


oO pe 


our problem, 


r we ought turning our attention 


to the building up of an 
the 


our 


idequate second- 
irvy system. It is in sphere of sec 


ndary education that whole equip- 


ent is most conspicuously and lamen 


ably 


deficient. 


1 Address of the president of the Educational 
for the 


Science, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 1916 


Science Section of the British Association 


Advancement of 
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eral and technical; and there are those 


again who confuse these two divisions. 


It is worth while. perhaps, to point out 


the particular confusions which are thus 


involved. There IS ho contrast in principle 


entific educa- 


between a literary and a se 


tion: the study of literature is a mere dab 
bling with amusements if it is not a scien 


tific study. The real distinction, at which 


concerns not the method of 
the 


dist inet lon 


one only hints, 


inquiry, but subject considered. It is 


the between the study of man 


and (the study of the physical universe; and 
as soon as this is clearly realized it becomes 
apparent that no education can pretend t 
completeness at all which does not in a very 
cover both 


considerable degree, at least, 


fields. is, the 


ITuman faculty being what it 


pe ople 


to make possible a thorough study of both 


too short 


time available is for most 


human and natural science, which we may 


take to designate the inquiry into the be- 


havior of man and the inquiry into the 
behavior of the physical world. But an 
education which leaves either entirely out 


of sight, and indeed which fails to implan 
in the the 


ideas of both, can hardly be said to deserve 


mind governing principles and 


the name of edueation at al 


Before pursuing this theme it 1s worth 


while to turn for a moment to other 


Sorne- 


the 


distinction, which, as I have said, is 


times identified with this. Here, again, 
principle of the distinction is false. A gen- 
include, if it is to be 
the fae- 


ulties, and this plainly covers manual work 


must 
the 


eral edueation 


truly general, training of all 


as well as mental work. Moreover, it ap- 


pears to be established that manual work 
is for children the best means of developing 


brain faculty, and therefore has a direct 
| | side of eduea- 


value for the purely menta 


tion. 
in ad 


Any one who has taken any part 


ministering our present educational meth- 





ds must surely be convineed 
ying far too much upon b 
lod Ol structio here 
people of very decided ir 
ip v who ean hardly learn 
| out of books. One of the d 
ch we need is the far freer 
ial and productive work as a 
in the strictest sens 
it 1s, of developing human f 
rrespective ot the practical or 


agaln, aS 10 the I 





here is, underlying the false di 
real distinction between edueat 

11s the employment of leisurt i 
whose aim is the practical work 


inasmuch as work and leisure ar 


Cssar! pa s 
human lite, it is clear that the distinct 
though quite real, ought not to be allowed 
become a contradiction, so that the dilen 
can arise whether we are training peo} 
for work or for leisure; plainly we mus 
iim at training them for both. 

At this point it will assist the clearness 
tf (he subsequent discussion if we reft I 
yet one more distinction which arises « 
of what has already been said nan 
he distinction between technical education 
and technical instruction, if by the lat 
of these words I may be allowed to indice 


he training which aims at supplying some 


specific skill quite irrespective of the gen 


eral human development ot the personal 
y, and by the former phrase such a tra 

prae 
{ 


Lical application as may be a real part ol 


its 


ing in either physical science or 
the development of an entire human being 
lf the words are used in this sense I should 
desire to say that technical instruction may 
for 
[ know, be definitely encouraged or 


the state for the sake ot 


be of commercial value, and 


should, 
aught 
even enforced by 


its commercial value. But it has nothing 
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vith educatio ind we s interested ! . 
1eation, Nave nothing to do Wl h it the su ‘ 





l or | cities 1 st tf adwarl part ! 
human nature as a whol n t 
Wwe il ly e ile rey ng heep I | I , y 
irre n most ica nal discus n hat \ s 
{ way in whicl | vi ttempted SVS S ' 
ears that there are two broad div 
Ss ( The SUD 1 1 | erned WV l Ss 
} tteyr t st dy 14 the other cou \ ! ~ S 
| th tl! educa nal needs of hu fol ig | 
n nature he former gives us the broad  s , 
. tion of human studies and physica it uy SIS 
i1es tne 1 r gives us the broad dis SVS ] 
nctio! { spiritual and tellectual The s tor nu © 
sion to which allusion has been made la told t 
ses in large part Ir the natural tend ndust! S , ries 
I 
Vv to del tily thes » methods of divi s wh ti 1 T ? 
~ Ss oe wh eou | " sa | that the d in i I \ 
study man developed the spiritual but pline, ar S vhos 1 , + 
} intelle li Sid ir nature and of moral dev ! nt , . rrou 
vsieal studies the intelle tual and not the for | neal Vs 
sniritual. But the 1 s that both of th vay phys vy under-d 
n ¢ nents 1n hu nD iture W th wl I deve ed ( rt r S 
ication is chietly concer 1 can be devel ynditior . { 
1 by means either the two broad the mind soul 1 
ns into which we ! livided the pos-_ frettu ! 1 ! 
e su ts of study The study ! \ 
rature n Ss naucte las to develop I I ~ 
S hit of nd. and natur S s 
in be so studied s to expand t! . ‘ 
gina il 1. I ig! 1 il tne SvV1I . s I I 
have said nothing, namely 
S it 1 lg te edueat 
~ er? its | 1 7 ~ ~ 1p l 
s f i It Ss 1 treatinent l 
nd we iv here t ! remarking t 
t eau 1 » iS very I rned t \ S 
S hat 1 phys ! tio! s such as . 
\ ( 1 SIS nte l | ma r Siu 
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I rreat heritar t es d n ended te . : s they ] ’ 
t i England at nv rate troy the ‘ Iris , rd te 
Middle Ages. The sid vhich those lect or seient fe. but 
great private institutions v ire called ntaine this fund ntal pr 
pu | Scl Is ind ne iniversitl S | l t! SD ! tut S eS | 

! particularly strong is 1 : thy y fe as rs P 

} h es the nost fine ira | ‘ su I i | 1 
As the rso) | \ ’ ‘ Ve y t I ers I ar I’ rhat ¢ y Y 
qu res s r ~ @T \ } ‘ rey ante suc! > + ; ; ‘ \ 

er ol than wl e on tie ne Republ i! rrving into new ¢ 

side and nation on the ot The n ments precisely this idea nd their 
tion is clearly far too big for 1 ss—for I think —— 
rea ( OT le d Lo XOSSECSS nv ¢ ( I mee the Sil ~ oO t 
membership in 1 ad 1 ! ( thoug! th ot the lea St But for 
not too s s vet unsuit ‘ one r pre testimony to the value t] 
Spe t na \ that it Si 1! | to { to tion we l ist turn 0 ul I i 

ih under the di I r 1 parents perial iminist? n Chere has 
Where e in a school-room ossibl] nd nothing to equal it istory 

vhere there is a large family » share that yoria It has faults, of « rss nds 
Lite some of the eond ns nh we re ( em arise tron ist such an teuris 
quire re present but what s needed is a ness ~ Ve have no ed I ur pu 
society whieh shall indeed be under ge1 schools Yet there has | the sensi 
eral supervision, but of whieh tl eTS fair-play the readiness to tak 
actually determine the character and litt ever comes as part of the day’s worl 
SO t] it each feels that he is a member of absence ot sell idly l sen fa | ers 
this community in the fullest sense, that its push,’’ the capacity to take mand 
welfare depends upon his lovalty Wille his i W th autnority whe eal ed 1pon \\ 
welfare depends upon its general character are the very qualities most developed 
[ confess that I doubt the possibility of public-school life and most vitally ne 
securing this fully realized membershiy n the public servants of a world-wide « 
otherwise than in a boarding school, bu pire The great evil has been that the boys 
here | speak with ore | onorance: aft any t 1 publ Cc school all eome Tl mn one sor 
rate I am sure that for the spiritual devel- lass, so that, though their publie spirit 1 
opment of the rising generation we ul k n neir norize S very narrow and the 
gently need that corporate life in schools do not see the need or eve opportunity 
which thy SO all | }) ib] r sch ols DOSSe@SS TO exvere se pub ( sp rit ex nt in the A vs 
in so large a measure. Every member of traditional in their class. 
one of these schools, or of one of our older In order that this social life may exist 
universities, knows quite well that what in any real completeness it is necessary 
has been most valuable to him in his train- that its control should be in the hands ot 
ing has been the whole life of the place, members of the schoo] itself. There should 
and not the specifie teaching of the elass of eourse, be supervision by masters or 
room or | ratory It is pr iblv true istresses. who can in case of necessity tak 
that the edu ynal institutions which complete charge and prevent the oceur 
hav espe rished 1 Ss deal have rence t disaster: but the nor | life should 
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all the 


the boys in the army eclass in my 


at Rugby to write Latin proses for 
house, 
he may benefit himself, but the others lose. 
each 


Learning from books must be done by 


for himself. But manual work can be done 
in teams, so that a large cooperative ele- 
ment comes in, which is of great value as 
a training for citizenship. 

It is possible to do something of this sort 


work At 


time being pre- 


with regard to hook Rep on a 


challenge-shield is at this 
sented, to he held by the house whose mem- 
‘ording 


marks 


to a form prize, so many to a school prize, 


bers together gain most marks ae 


to a scheme which allots so many 


and so forth This in so far as it 18 sueccess- 


ful in its aim will bring the communal and 

cooperative spirit into the school work. 
Before we leave this question of social 

life in the 


ence as an instrument of spiritual eduea- 


school or college and its influ- 
tion, let me point out what the adoption of 
this view involves. It re in the first 
that the 


individuality which ought to be expressed 


jul res 


schoo] should have some 


place 
in its buildings and institutions. Improve- 
ment ade in this respect, 
but it that 


towns should be studded with vast barrack- 


is already being n 


is a monstrous erime our hig 


like buildings which have no individuality 


whatever, and are merely, as it were, blocks 


of classrooms and laboratories It is much 


better to have a definitely ugly building 


than a building with no sort of feature. 


The school must be recognized as having a 


real lite of its own in whieh its members 


find 


monstrous regulation which allows a child 


must their place; for instance, the 


to leave school on a e rtain d iV because his 


or her individual birthday is come, is full 


of the evil suggestion that the school exists 
for the ehild, 
Then, again, real playing-fields are needed 
of each not 


e children to run 


has no elaim upon it 


but 


in the neighborhood school 
just an asphalt vard for th 
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grounds where organ 


games as part of the normal life of t 
school are possible. This is needed f 
physical growth, but it is also vi ‘4 


needed for the production of that soc 
spirit in the school which is the best of 
trainings in good citizenship. The tea 

ers in our elementary schools have in many 


developing such 


cases done wonders in 
social spirit even under present conditions, 
their 


pered. I confess that 


cood work is grievously har 


but 
unless such a so¢ 

life can be developed I take comparatively 
subjects of 


lato that 


little interest in the actual 
study; for I agree strongly with 
the primary aim of education is to fashion 
the 


will; 


inclinations and mould the growing 


and if this is not done, if there is 


either no real will developed at all, or 
self-seeking anti-social will, I would rather 
that 


ing. 


there should be no intellectual train- 


If a man is going to be a knave, for 


heaven’s sake let him also remain a fool. 


In discussing the general atmosphere in 


which teaching is given, and the effeet 


which by its constant though often un 


noticed influence it produces upon the char- 


acter, something must be said abeut the 


suggestion implied and offered by our pres- 
educational and the changes 


ent system, 


which are needed to remedy its evils. In 
the first place it is clear that the system 
rests on the belief that for most people all 
that 


mum. 


s really required is a beggarly min 
This is most of all apparent in that 


curious regulation .which permits clever 


children who might profit by continued 


edueation to leave sehool earlier than 


others, while those who are more slow 


witted and less likely to profit by prolonged 


education are kept at schoo] for the 


Clearly this regulation rests on and 


m 
Llime, 


belief that there is a definable 


suggests the 


minimum to which all citizens should at- 


tain, but beyond which there is no vital 
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child’s faculties are being trained, not for 
but the 


community is to 


benefit 
And 


also 


advancement, for 
the 


right wav to 


iis own 
which 
the 


securing for the community the maximum 


recelve., 


this, W hile 


suggest 


benefit, is, as it seems to me. noth ng less 


than a sSvsiem ot free edueation from the 


elementary school to the which, 


university, 


instead of offering exhibitions to enable 


those who to proceed, will. on 


the 


are capable 


W isely 


contrary, exclude at = certain 
io bene- 


At 
for 


ages those who are unable 


school 
there 


chosen S 
education. each 
should be 


further 


fit further by 


staves those 


of such 


who are excluded from advance 


some form of apprenticeship, and if the 


stage comes early this should be conducted 


as far as possible according to the prin- 
ciples of school life, with all its d scipline 
as well as supervision. 

But 


COUrTSsSe ] 


regard that as the ideal, of 
that it can 


moment 


while I 
not be 
the 
line of advance must be that suggested by 
Mr. 
the 


recognize 
achieved at onee, and for the 
Acland’s committee, supplemented by 
the 
tutorial-class system which owes its origin 
to the Workers’ 
and fora full account of which I must refer 
to Mr. 
Tutorial 
the 


from the spirit of competition and worldly 


createst possible development of 


Edueational Association, 


book, ‘University 


The 


system is 


Mansbridge’s 
feature of 


Classes.”’ rreat 


tutorial-elass its freedom 


self-advancement. It is an effort on the 
part of working people, with the help 
which the universities have been nobly 


ready to supply, to equip themselves more 
perfectly to meet their responsibilities as 
citizens and as members of 


Within each 


competition is entirely 


their own elass, 


tutorial class the element of 
absent, and any pro- 
posal which might have the indirect effect 
of introducing such a spirit is regarded 
by the whole movement with extreme anxi- 


ety and disfavor, By this system real uni- 
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within the r 


] 


of the working people without their being 


drawn away from their own elass. TT] 


universities have responded noblv to ft 
But 


resources 


have said, they sim 


their 


which re: 


appeal, as I 
not from own 


need lly exists. Either the stat 


or private generosity must come to the h 
The board of 


has already shown Its approval not on! 


oft the movement, edueat 


by a most valuable report which it | 


issued. ALISO hy re vising its eode SO AS 


to enable it to give a higher grant to tl 

work than was possible under the old regu 
But still Ther 
must be munificent endowment of this work 


if th 


lations. more is needed. 

either by benefactors or by the state 

opportunity is to be genuinely taken. 
The 


two important discoveries. 


tutorial-class movement has mack 
The first is tha 
there is a very great amount of literally 
first-class ability in the country going to 
waste for lack of opportunity. That many 
of us had formerly been convinced must be 
it is now proved. The other dis 
this. <A had 


secondary education at all can take up work 


the case; 
covery is man who has no 
of the university type when he is of full 
age if his mind has remained alert. I be- 
fail 
through ignorance or neglect of this fact. 
We always tend to restart the 
process at the exact point which 
dent had when he left 
That is a The man or 


whose education ends at 


lieve many eontinuation classes 
teaching 
the stu- 
reached school. 
mistake. woman 
fourteen or thir 
teen, and who becomes desirous of more at 
the 


but if the mind has re 


twenty-one or later, has lost much in 
way of knowledge ; 
alert the development of faculty 
the 
of study is that of the university, not that 
of the the 


utmost importance. We shall not for many 


mained 


has gone on and appropriate method 


This is of 


secondary school. 


years to come secure such a raising of the 
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the 


have? 


most important sort of knowledge to 
None can be put on a level with the 
Whatever a 


man is going to do, he will have to deal with 


knowledge of human nature. 


llow-men 
them. 


his fe and find his own place 


among This knowledge can not be 
adequately obtained from books alone, and 
as I have said already, training through 
the best 


But it may be also fostered in 


membership in a social life is 
means to it. 
a very high degree by what are called the 
humane studies: the study of the best that 
men have thought in philosophy, the study 
of their highest aspirations and deepest 
woes in literature, the study of their at- 


tempts and their achievements in history. 


This is the most servieeable of all scien- 
tific studies that a man ean undertake 
But it is no doubt true that we have allowed 
two evil things to happen. In the first 


place we recognized 


the v: 


have not sufficiently 
lue of natural science in edueation, 
we have tended 
the 


with the study of the classical languages. 


and, still more disastrous, 
to identify the study of humanities 
The upholders of the classics, taken as a 
but 
blame if the studies in which they believe 


group, have no one themselves to 
are an object of very general attack, for 
defiant in manner and 
And yet the attack 
classies is unintelligent. It is 
that the 


study which has ever been compiled of the 


they have been 
retrograde in practise. 
the 


noticeable 


upon 


very most elaborate 


British Empire, and of the problems which 
it must face in the near future, should find 
it necessary to begin its survey with an ac- 
eount of the civilization of ancient Greece 
and Rome. I am referring, of course. to 
“The Commonwealth of Nations,’’ by Mr. 
Lione] Curtis. European history and civili- 


zation are indeed only intelligible in the 


whole sense of the word by means of some 


knowledge of those two ancient nations. 


And there is this great advantage in the 
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study of Greece and Rome, that w 
trace there the complete rise and fall of 
particular system of civilization. 1 
modern system is not complete, perhaps 
never will be. For that very reason 
impossible to see the events in a persps 
determined by an apprehension of 
whole. But the history of ancient Gre 
is a complete thing, so is the history of 
cient Rome, and it is possible to study the 
thought and achievements with a persp: 
tive and proportion due to the fact that t 
whole is known to us. I am not saying t! 
this is always done, for mueh time is t 
often spent on studying events which lead 1 


but at le 


The study of ane 


no appreciable result at all; 
the thing is possible. 
Greece has this further advantage, t] 

the ancient Greeks asked all the elementary 
in the simplest 


questions of philosophy 


form. <All subsequent European thought is 
to some extent sophisticated, precisely 

cause it takes up its problems where the 
Greek philosophers left them. It is un 
doubtedly best for the student to begin at 
the beginning, and the beginning of Euro 
pean thought is to be found in the pages o! 
schylus, Sophocles and Euripides, of 
Plato and Aristotle, of Herodotus and Thu 
eydides. But the study of these great liter 


atures with their attendant history is 


largely ruined by two facts. One is that 
far more boys are driven into this study 
than will ever seriously profit by it, and for 
this universities are on the whole to blame, 
though it is to be remembered that nearly 
all professional examinations make a fetish 
of elementary Latin, requiring not enough 
of it to be any kind of use, but quite enough 
to waste a great deal of the student’s time. 
And the other ruinous fact is that we hav 
continued a system appropriate to a time 
when there were few subjects to supply the 


place of mental gymnastics, and therefore 
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matics, science and at least one modern 
language; the mathematies and the science 
heing as far as possible combined; speciali- 
zation either in the linguistic or the scien- 
tific branch would be encouraged in the 
highest departments. There would also, of 
course, be opportunity for specialization in 
history by means of divisions which would 
provide a course of study supplementary 
to that which formed the staple of the 
school curriculum. 

Meanwhile there is one serious evil which 
could be remedied at once. It is the busi- 
ness of the universities to be the guardians 
and upholders of a true educational ideal 
against the natural utilitarianism of the 
man of affairs. By their scholarship sys- 
tem the universities exercise a far-reaching 
influence on secondary schools. They give 
far more scholarships for elassies than there 
are deserving candidates; they do a good 
deal for natural science and mathematics; 
they do something, though absurdly little, 
for history ; but they practically do nothing 
at all for modern languages. To this 
branch of study they give no encourage- 
ment such as might help the schools to treat 
it in a truly educational way. I want to 
see boys and girls who study modern lan- 
guages reading the great literatures which 
constitute the value of those languages as 
boys at the top of a classical side read 
schylus and Plato. But we shall not 
reach that without help from the univer- 
sities, and at present the universities re- 
fuse their help. 

But, after all, important as are the sub- 
jects of study and the machinery for pur- 
suing them, all of this is subordinate to the 
spirit which should direet and inspire the 
whole. I say the less about this because it 
has been so admirably dealt with by Mr. 
Clutton-Brock in his recent little book ‘‘ The 
Ultimate Belief,’’ which I could wish that 


all my hearers would read. Broadly, how- 
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ever, my contention, like his, would be that 
the aim of education is primarily spiritual, 
and that there are three, and only three 
These 
are goodness, truth and beauty. It must 


primary aims of the spiritual life. 


always be insisted that these are ends in 
themselves. School discipline must be so 
conducted as to suggest constantly that 
goodness of character is not to be sought as 
a means to happiness or any form of suc- 
cess, but as an end in itself. So much is 
commonly admitted though seldom aeted 
on, but the same principle must be im 
pressed with regard to truth and beauty. 
With regard to truth, probably most edu- 
cators already believe it, but they are shy of 
appealing to it, and industry is recom- 
mended not as a means to the fulfilment of 
the spirit’s destiny, but as a means to sue- 
cess in life, or at best as a means to effec- 
tive moral goodness. In the case of beauty 
our education hardly recognizes at all that 
it is an end, with the result that those whose 
spiritual activity most naturally takes this 
form find themselves in rebellion against 
the upholders of truth, and still more 
against the upholders of goodness. 

There is danger at the present time that 
we are about to be plunged into great efforts 

resting on 
Such efforts 


for educational 
purely utilitarian motives. 
may succeed for a time, but in the long run 
they are doomed to failure because they 
take their stand upon a lie. Beauty, truth 
and goodness ean not in the end of the day 
be sought for the sake of anything beyond 
themselves, though it is true that innumer- 
able benefits follow even the partial attain- 
ment of them. But the search is doomed 
from the outset if it is not concentrated 
upon them as themselves being the prize 


development 


of the soul. 

Now this contention that beauty, truth 
and goodness are ends in themselves, which 
is the characteristic mark of a truly spir- 
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marvel that the champions of religious edu- 
training 


seem virtually to ignore 


cation 
colleges. For it is clear that in them is the 
key to the whole position, 

Beyond all questions, however, of method, 
fundamental principle, there 
supreme task of 


people of England, I will not say of Scot 


or even of 
lies the persuading the 
land, to believe in education, for it may be 
broadly said that the English people at 
present do not really believe in it at all. 
ns of the spirit— 
that 
the state 
truth. It 


make provision for the 


Of the three great ai 


beauty, goodness and with 
Which education as organized by 
must mainly concern itself is 
may, so to speak, 
pursuit of the other two, but its main ef- 
forts must be concentrated, when once such 
provision is made, upon the training of the 
intellect, or, in other words, upon the pur- 
suit of truth. But the English people as a 
whole do not eare about truth. When an 
Englishman speaks of telling the truth he 
usually means saying what is in his mind 
quite irrespective of whether it is the truth 
ornot. Weare disposed to value knowledge 
only for results beyond itself, and for this 
reason, with the exception of a perhaps al- 
most uniquely large number of distin- 
guished individuals, we acquire as a nation 
singularly little knowledge either for the 
intellects or for the 


At the pres- 


satisfaction of our 
practical work of the world. 
ent time there is indeed a 
about edueation, but the discussions show 
that it has behind it very little enthusiasm 
for the truth, and it will therefore fail even 
of its practical object, if indeed it does not, 
as may be expected, die down as quickly as 
The 
education may be summed up in the great 
Paul: ‘* Whatsoever 


are true, whatsoever things are honorable, 


it has sprung up. main purpose of 


phrase of St things 


whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 


things are pure, whatsoever things are 


kind of flutter 
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lovely, whatsoever things are of go 


report, if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.’’ 
It should lift us above that material world 
is the oceasion of 


abs rption in which 


strife and enmity. For the material good 
are at any given moment limited in amount 
so that the more one has the less there is for 
these they 


Edu 


us to the pursuit of t! 


others, and if all are aiming at 


ire bound to be brought into conflict. 
eation should lift 


spiritual woods love. Joy, peace, loyalty, 


beauty, knowledge; of which it is true to 


the more one has the more every- 


will have on that account. Such an 


) 
one elise 


education would save our nation from its 
divisions which weaken it far more than 
any deficiencies in teehnieal skill, and 


would lift all the nations of the world that 
followed it to that plane of being where 
each would rejoice in bringing its eontribu- 
tion to the general weal, and none would 
seek an advantage that could only be won 
at a loss to humanity as a whole. That is a 
far-off goal; but it must be towards far-off 
goals and on lofty ideals that we set our 
aspiration, if out of the terrors of this time 


shall 


mensurate with the suffering through which 


we are to win a result that be com- 
we are passing. 

Meanwhile there is in many quarters, and 
most conspicuously in the ranks of labor, 
for knowledge as a 


a disinterested desire 


real emancipation of the soul, which all 
who care for edueation should watch and 
help to the utmost of their power. It must 
be from the aspiration of the common peo- 
ple that the salvation of the people comes. 
Nothing that is really good can be imposed 
upon people by well wishing superiors. In 
edueation, as in everything that concerns 
the spirit, freedom is the one condition of 


progress. It is for freedom that we are 


fighting in the war; it is for freedom that 


those who eare for education are struggling 
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at that time, a substitute for Senator Hoke 
Smith’s amendment, as follows: 

In addition to military training, soldiers while 
in the active service shall hereafter be given the 
opportunity to study and receive instruction upon 
educational lines of such character as to increase 
their military efficiency and enable them to re- 
turn to civil life better equipped for industrial, 
commercial and general business occupations. 
Civilian teachers may be employed to aid the army 
officers in giving such instruction and part of this 
education 
The 
Secretary of War with the approval of the Presi- 
dent 


instruction may consist of vocational 


either in agriculture or the mechanic arts. 


shall preseribe rules and regulations for 


conducting the instruction therein provided for, 
and the Seeretary of War shall have the power 


at all times to suspend, inerease or decrease the 


amount of such instruction offered as may in his 
judgment be consistent with the requirements of 


military instruction and service of the soldiers. 

The conference commiitee adopted this 
amendment and _ it the 
Army Bill when it finally passed on May 
19, 1916. 


It remains now to follow out Major-Gen- 


was included in 


eral Wood’s suggestion, that a far-sighted 
plan be devised that is at once sound, prac- 
tical and effective. 

In order to formulate such a plan based 
on the best thought, experience and judg- 
ment on such matters, it is necessary that a 
full knowledge of the facts bearing on the 
has 


question he obtained. To this end if 


been suggested that a federal commission 

be appointed : 

(a) To make a complete survey of present 
opportunities and proposed schemes 
for voeational training in the army; 

(b) To report thereon with recommenda- 
tions for a definite policy of proce- 


dure and administration. 


ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF A COMMISSION 


ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE ARMY 


1. Repre sentation: A commission should 
be appointed consisting of seven men repre- 
senting the following interests and points 


of view: 
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1, Constructive and progressive employer 
who is thoroughly familiar with the 
needs and requirements of industry 
and commerce. 

2. Representative of organized skilled labor. 


3. Progressive school administrator con 
structively inclined toward vocational 
edueation. 

4. Three representatives of the army. 

o. Representative of agricultural interests. 

Il. The Propose d Survey Should Include: 

1. Studies of voeational work 


done in the army and opportunities 


now being 
for its extension. 

2. Hearings and conferences with experts 
and citizens in each field affecting the 
object of the commission’s inquiry. 

II 1. 


should be completed within six (6 


Time: The work of the commission 

months 

and the results submitted in a report imme- 
diately thereafter (to the President and 

Secretary of War). 

IV. Erpe nses: 

1. The members of the commission should 
be paid their actual traveling expenses 
and subsistence while engaged in the 
work of the commission, 

2. The commission should have authority 
to employ among others, a secretary. 
The entire expenses of the commission 
should not exceed a certain sum. 

V. Scope of the Investigation: The com 
mission might consider the following ques- 
tions among others: 

1. To what extent can army posts be used 
as schools ? 

2. To 
schools be used ? 

3d. Are 
any extent available? 


what extent can existing trade 


other educational institutions to 

4. To what extent can old soldiers’ homes, 
now rapidly becoming vacant, be uti 
lized ? 

5. Shall voeational training follow a pe- 


riod of intensive military training or 
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shall the two courses of work be 


6. How many hours per day, and for what VILL. be Might } 


length of period, will be necessary for 1 M . 
nursuit of courses in the various sub mor . 


( le i tor ea I \ 
8 What number of civ n instructors will 


he needed: how are they to be secured A training 
- 


what salaries shall be authorized 


VI. Subjects for Instruction: These ff 
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(a) Making it more efficient in 
of peace. 
(b) Making it both efficient and effec- 
tive in times of war. 

4. A favorable reaction on edueation in 
general by 
(a) Indicating how it may be made 
more practical and better adapted 
to the 


eount ry. 


industrial needs of our 

9. Unemployment and misemployment will 
be reduced by giving enlisted men 
more definite prospect of profitable 
employment on their return to civil 
life. 

6. A larger appreciation of the army on 
the part of the publie. 

Men who serve the nation should be the 
We do not want to think 
‘food for 


prefer to regard them still 


nation’s pride. 
of soldiers or sailors 


We 


as American citizens with the hopes and 


as mere 
cannon,”’ 
ambitions common to our people. The gov- 
ernment should give something more than 
food, clothes and wages and military train- 
ing to the enlisted men. 
Auvin E. Dopp 

SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 

INDUSTRIAL 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF 


EpucATION, New York«K CITy 


SCHOOL MATHEMATICS AND WAR 


Tue predominant influence in the early 


development of our modern educational 
systems was preparation for Heaven. The 
early American colleges were usually 


founded for the of securing an 


educated clergy and the early elementary 


purpose 


schools were frequently maintained for the 
primary purpose of teaching the common 
people to read the Bible and other books 
used in the religious services. In partic- 
ular, when Christianity became the recog- 
nized religion of Russia the schools which 


were established by the church and favored 
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time 
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by the Russian government confined the 
the 
No arithmetic was taught in thes: 


selves to teaching of reading and 
writing. 
schools, notwithstanding the usefulness 
this subject for computing the feast da) 
of the 


land, 


chureh calendar, for 
| for 


and 
business operations, 


measuri! 
performing the ordinar 
The need of a knowledge of arithmet 
naturally led to the establishment of pr 
vate schools devoted largely to the stud 
of this subject, but these schools were n 
recognized either by the Russian chure 
or by the government. It was not unt 
the reorganization of the army and navy 
modeled after those of western Europe, was 
undertaken, that the Russian government 
began to establish schools in which mathe 
the 


beginning of the eighteenth century Peter 


matics was a prominent subject. At 


the Great established several such schools 
but the most noted of these was the schoo 
of mathematics and navigation founded at 
Moseow in 1701. Several 
maticians, including Henry Fargwarson, of 


English mathe 


the University of Aberdeen, were engaged 
by Peter the Great to these 
schools and the elements of mathematies 


teach in 


entered henceforth rapidly into the school 
system of Russia. 

School 
standing mostly to the broad subject of 
The development of military 


mathematics owes its modern 
engineering. 
and naval engineering was not only largely 
based upon mathematies but it also directed 
attention to the need of new mathematies. 
The 


down to 


mathematical lore coming 
the Greeks Arabs 


considered sufficient for 


store of 
us from and 
might have been 
cultural purposes, but it proved entirely 
inadequate to deal properly with many 
the 


physicist, and hence mathematics assumed 


questions raised by the engineer and 


1Cf. V. V. Bobynin, ‘‘L’Enseignement Mathé 
Vol. 1 


(1899), p- 2 


matique, ’’ 
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do this it is, of course, necessary to be trained to 
see in triangles, as B. Hoffmann once said. 

The estimation of the angles of depression, 
useful, for 
width of a stream, can be accomplished by the 
straw-hat The 


pulled over the face sufficiently to place the oppo- 


which are instance, in judging the 


method as follows: straw hat is 


site side of the stream—or whatever is in 


tion—in line with the rim of the hat. 


ques- 
Then one 
turns to the right or left and observes the point 
which is in this 
the distance to this point the desired angle may 
In the absence of a straw hat one 


line with rim. By stepping off 
be determined. 
may accomplish the same object better and more 
accurately, but, according to the same principle, 
by the thumb-method. The held out 


horizontally and is used as a mark instead of the 


thumb is 


straw hat. 

This quotation may suffice to establish 
the fact that a mathematical training is 
very useful to the soldier. The engineers 
connected with an army naturally should 
have a much more extensive mathematical 
training, since they are often called upon 
to deal promptly with complicated prob- 
lems. In both cases there is need of a very 
practical knowledge which can readily be 
brought to bear on somewhat new situa- 
tions. The great success of the Germans 
in 1866 and 1870 was largely attributed to 
the 
stimulate popular education in all of west- 
this 
matics assumed a more important role. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent 


Prussian schoolmasters and served to 


ern Europe. In education mathe- 


war influenced the development of mathe- 
but tradition 
the 
Archimedes, 
On the other 


matics in aneient times, 


ascribes marvelous feats to greatest 


mathematician of antiquity, 
during the siege of Syracuse. 
hand, the 
established for the training of military and 


modern governmental schools 
naval officers have usually maintained high 
had a 


mathe- 


mathematical standards and have 


indirect influence on school 


great 
matics. As an especially conspicuous in- 
stance may be cited l’Ecole Polytechnique 


which has maintained un- 


of Paris, France, 
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usually high mathematical standards sine 
its foundation in 1795 and has been largely 
devoted to the education of future military 
officers. 

In general it may be said that in the edu 
cational transformations of recent cen 
turies, Which have been largely influenced 
by the lessons furnished by war, math: 
maties has received greater and greater 
recognition, although this increase may not 
have been as rapid as the increases in the 
case of some of the other sciences. In 
particular the passage of education from 
church to state control has been attended 
by a change of emphasis from the cultural 
to the utilitarian value of mathematics, and 
it is mainly this latter value which has 
preserved for it the large share which it 
still oeeupies in the school curricula of the 
leading countries. G. A. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SCHOOL FOR HEALTH OFFICERS 

Tue School for Health Officers, of which Dr 

W. T. Sedgwick is Professor 


George C. Whipple, secretary, began its cur 


chairman and 
rent vear on Monday at the Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology buildings in the depart 
Professor Whippl 


reports that for these advanced lectures and 


ment of civil engineering. 
courses there are nineteen students registered, 
thirteen of them for the title C.P.H., Certifi 
cate in Publie Health. 
cial school lies in the character of men which 
On the list for the com 


a number of notable men and the 


The value of such a spe 


it is able to attract. 
ing vear are 
distribution of them, like that of the Technol 
The 


most distinguished of the students is the Duk 


ogy students, includes distant countries. 
of Songkla, brother of the King of Siam, who 
has already been noted by the press. From 
Italy comes Dr. Ettore Ciampollini, of Siena, 


who is supplementing a five-vear course 


medicine with the study of publie health, with 
the idea of taking up the practise in his old 


home city. Two men of national reputation 
> I 
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from 1800 to 1901 


1914, | his will bequea 


S12.000 


roring 


» about $70,000. the Univer 
$50,000, about $50,000 
Tusl 

sk 
Mr. 


University 


ibout 


and 


S5OOO0 to 


during 
$1,200,000 for 
Im memory 

Tie Association of Coll 
and 
V: li old its SEV nth annu 


. 1 
Pittsburgh on 


Seeondarv Schools of t Upper Ohio 
al meeting at 

I riday and 
3. Dr. 


history in 


the University of 
Decembe r ] 


Shotwe ll, 


Saturday, and James 
Thomson 


Columbia 


editor of the Or 


professor of 


University and associate general 


ieyclopedia Britannica, will 
make the principal address at the opening ses- 
The 
Pittsburgh will serve dinner at 6:30 p.m. The 
Club, composed of secondary school 
Pittsburgh and the 
will 


Fri- 


sion Friday afternoon. University of 


Unity 


men of and vicinity, 


Uxority Club, composed of their wives, 
entertainment and refreshments 
Sectional meetings will be held 
The 
tion will discuss “ College Entrance Credits.” 
President J. Campbell White, of Wooster Col- 
will make the 
luncheon Saturday. The officers of 
President, John F. 
McKeesport High School; 


rive an 
lay evening. 
administration sec- 


Saturday morning. 


lege, address at the closing 
the asso- 
ciation are: Bowers, prin- 
corre- 


We St- 


secretary, 


cipal of the 
sponding secretary, G. P. Eckels, George 
High School: recording 


Williams, Homestead High School; 


Brown, Peabody High School. 


inghouse 
Mrs. L. P. 


treasurer, T. D. 


S1P5.000 ft 


sp nt six 
1 
general syst 


vad system. 


} 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has madi 


‘ollowing appointments: Seymour Guy 
tin, Ph.D. (Pennsylvania), 
Delton Thomas Howard, 
(Cornell), instructor in philosophy; 
Wintield Webb, Ph.D. 
in psychology and education; 


Uhl, M.A. 


cation. 


of philosophy ; 


(Chicago), 
Willis 


{ Northwestern), ins ructor 


CHANGES in the department of 
cation at Barnard College have 
Miss Mary Porter 
who had been in charge of that work 
Her worl 
Lawson, B.S.., 


Teachers (¢ 


the resignation of 
nard for a number of years. 
taken by Miss Bird S. 
ceived her training at 
was last year director of physical edu 
Elmira College. 
Tue War Department has 

William 


Kelly, Jr., of the 





assistant prof 
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special sense, or 12.1 per cent f all cases 
reported. 

Again we find very close correspondence be- 
tween the figures for nervous ailments in our 
investigation and those of Todds and other 
writers on the subject, first with reference to 
the lower incidence among males as compared 
with females and second with reference to the 
relative proportion of the cases to total.' 
Comparison of our data with that for other 
groups is admittedly difficult because of the na 
ture of the diagnosis. Neurasthenia and nerv- 
ous exhaustion are often but symptoms of 
other important primary causes and condi- 
tions. In a large group of female clerical em 
ployees, fully 10 per cent. of all the cases of 
disability lasting over seven days were due to 
nervous disorders. The proportion is as high 
if not higher than that found among teach- 
ers. We must, therefore, be cautious in in- 
terpreting the above figures to indicate a 
deleterious etfect of teaching upon the nervous 
constitution of teachers. While the work is 
admittedly exacting in its demands upon the 
supply of nervous energy, it is quite possible 
that some of the cases of neurasthenia and 
nervous exhaustion may be traceable to the 
nervous constitution of teachers and not esp 
cially to the work which they perform. Our 
statistics suggest rather than answer an in 
quiry. We must wait for the production of 
exact figures for similar conditions in other 
occupational groups before a definite conclu 


sion may be drawn. 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 


} 


Pulmonary tuberculosis is frequently con- 
sidered in discussing the health of the teacher. 
In our data, only 38 cases were reported dur 
ng the school year, of which 18 were among 
the active force and 20 among those who had 
received leaves of absence. The rate of pul 
monary tubereulosis per thousand exposed is, 
therefore, very low d if the figures are ac- 
cepted as reliable it may be assumed that the 
New York City teacher is singularly free from 
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occupation OL te ce} ing } is no very di ete! us 
effect upon the litv ot the te : The 
death rate is undisputably |] Che sickness 
rate among teachers is likewise low Among 
Maies, less than uv per ce nt Tt tl ~ ‘ I ed 
report cases of illness during th | year 
; | t ) ] fy ] } ] 
ind the average 1oss trom disab } mal 


teacher 1s only about one and one t 


These figures must be compared with 


t usual rate of about 


Clit t') per cent. I trie 
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Days of sickness 
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Jane MeCoady, head worker, Ellis Memorial feeding, the hours of play, work and rest 
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the historv and traditions of the natior ho home economics. bears the same relation to tl 
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